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Deep union-management bitterness, bred during 
the fight last year over the labor reform bill, and 
fanned to a high heat by the steel strike impasse, 
will flare frequently in Congress this year. 





The lawmakers get back to their Capitol desks 
for another session this month. They are returning 
to Washington with the sobering prospect of facing 
an election year under the demands of angry labor 
unions for help and doggedly determined management 
to hold the line against inflationary spending or 
wage demands. 


This new cold war between management and labor 
is due to become considerably hotter—and as such, 
it will become more and more a personal problem 
for supervisors as the front line of management. 

















The steel hassle, warns Tom Campbell, a veteran 
labor-management relations observer and Editor-in- 
Chief of The Iron Age, is just the opening fight 
in the battle. It "will be picked up by the rail- 
roads, other basic industries, some utilities, 
Shipping interests, and eventually the construction 
industry," he predicts. 
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Each new skirmish in the fight will tend to 
deepen the bitterness between what may again become the 
"classes" of labor and management. It will become 
hotter as Congress and the government put their 
heavy hands into the fray. The bitterness will feed 
on itself, and it will not be confined to industries 
and companies directly involved in labor disputes. 





CONGRESS INTO THE FIGHT 


Congress and the White House will get into the 
> battle in two ways. First, regardless of whether 
madd the steel strike is solved before the Jan. 26 end 
ry of the. Taft-Hartley Act injunction, there will be 
long, loud, and acrimonious fights over a wide 
range of proposals for new legislation to deal with 








med such deadlocks. The first hearing by Sen. John 
. Kennedy's labor committee will open this month. 
While not as volatile, but perhaps more impor- 
tant in the long run, will be a continuing battle 
ks over the demands for other new laws by organized 
mg labor. These measures, some controversial, some 
18 not, will be argued within the framework of labor- 
d vS-management antagonisms, as well as the normal 
at red-hot politics of an election year. Throughout 
j the legislative battles, organized labor and man- 
agement will be working for their political favor- 
or ites, further fanning heat into their cold war. 
be Labor's list of legislative wants is long. It 
includes raising the national minimum wage from 
the present $1.00 an hour to at least $1.25; 
: federal grants to economically depressed areas; a 
= bigger federal school construction program; federal 
7 standards for state unemployment compensation; a 
law to ban non-union contractors from federal pro- 
es curement, and another to provide government health 
insurance for older persons. 
on 
Many of the proposals are controversial, and 
many are opposed by management. Thus, while labor 
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and management scrap over new labor or anti-strike 
proposals, they'll be going at it hammer and tong 
on other proposals too. 


OLDSTERS MAY GET HELP 

On at least one of the items on labor's legis- 
lative shopping list, there is little controversy— 
helping older persons. There are disagreements over 
how to best do it, and how far the government should 
B06 

But it appears now that by the end of the new 
session of Congress, —— | persons will get some 


new benefits from Congre 


A special Senate Comhittee on problems of the 
aged and aging held hearfmgs during the fall recess 
to spotlight the troubldg#e@ldsters face in health 
and medical care, hous employment, and retire- 
ment income. * 












® year and still 
froduced this year, 


, e if “Alt were passed. 


Legislation ints t 
pending, and new bids 
would make a largé™p@ 
They won't be. _ 


One of the frente Sates measure to pro- 
vide some form GPs rnme & to older 
persons for med§@al expenses. It*Sicriticized as a 
foot-in-the-door to socialized medicine, but has 
growing support among the lawmakers. One possi- 
bility is that the measure first will provide 
medical care payments only for the 4 million in- 
digent persons over 65 years old, and leave the 
11 million others in the group for another time. 


A White House conference on problems of the 
aging will kick off this year's drive to help the 
oldsters on Jan. 21. Most states scheduled similar 
conferences just ahead of that date. Some opponents 
claim that problems of the aging should be solved 
on the local or community level, not by the federal 
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government. But it appears likely that the federal 
government will be in the swim by the end of the 
current session. 


Other proposals which will come up this year 
include measures to prohibit any firm from dis- 
criminating against hiring a worker because of age; 
and give a tax credit to employers who hire older 
workers, equal to the extra costs they might incur. 





WORKER “DRAFT” PLANNED 


Civilian workers will face a "draft" by the 
government in any new serious national emergency. 
They'll be subject to orders from the government as 





In the first peacetime manpower plan this 
country has had, the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has set up the orders and priorities 
for making certain that civilian workers are in the 
jobs in which they're most needed to keep essential 
industries and services running during an emergency. 


Old World War II type methods would be used to 
mobilize civilian workers during a limited (Korean) 
war or extreme international tension. Civilian 
manpower "will be recruited primarily through the 

















See e- 


employment offices" in this limited emergency. 





In case of a major emergency, such as a nuclear 
attack on this country, civilian workers will be 
mobilized much like a military or civil defense 
force. It will be a tough civilian mobilization. 





Priorities will be invoked immediately to limit 
the number of workers in every industry, and in 
every plant, to spread available manpower to make 
up for shortages caused by attack casualties and to 
make certain the most important activities get the 
manpower needed. 
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First priority will go for immediate defense 
and retaliatory combat operations; second for main- 
taining governments; third to distribute essential 
survival items and get services operating as quickly 
as possible (including detecting radioactivity, com- 
bating germ or chemical warfare, setting up emer- 
gency transportation and housing), and finally re- 
Storing production of needed war and civilian items. 











Even in a limited war emergency, the govern- 
ment expects to set employment ceilings, restrict 
hiring and provide workers with certificates of 
availability and limit them to high-priority jobs; 
set mandatory working hours (more than 8 hours), 
and set wage ceilings. 
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How to 








By Mark Metcalf 


gad OR SO BEFORE THE FIRST SESSION of the 86th Congress ended, 
a veteran U. S. Senator was reviewing the year’s legisla- 
tive accomplishments with a Washington newspaperman. The 
talk turned to the new labor law—the Labor-Management Re- 


porting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. 

“If there’s an untold story 
here,” said the Senator, “it 
centers on the mail that poured 
in while we were debating that 





bill. Never have I seen such 
an avalanche. People really let 
us have it!” 

The Senator was describing 
something that jarred more 
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than one old-timer at the Capi- 
tol. The average voter doesn’t 
often get sufficiently worked up 
to tell his Congressman how he 
feels on key issues. But when 
he does, the results can be 
dramatic. 

“Here’s an example of how 
an issue can be decided by the 
folks back home,” another legis- 
lator remarked. “I got a flood 
of letters demanding an effec- 
tive labor law. Some were 
scrawled on pieces of paper 
sacks. Others were on fancy 
letterheads. But they had one 
thing in common—they told me 
forcefully how people wanted 
me to vote.” 

In some respects, the deluge 
of mail on the labor bill was a 
headache for Congressmen. It 
came close to swamping their 
hard-working office staffs. Yet, 
oddly enough, it was exactly 
the sort of reaction the law- 
makers would like to see more 
often. The truth is that all too 
few voters take the time and 
trouble to communicate with 
the men and women who repre- 
sent them in Washington. 

The man who doesn’t hesi- 
tate to sound off about impor- 
tant issues to his friends at a 
neighborhood party or to his 
fellow-workers during a coffee 
break, seems to become tongue- 
tied when the time comes. to 
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share his views with his Con- 
gressman. 

Says a Representative from 
the midwest, “I’ve told my 
office staff to give top priority 
to mail with a home-district 
postmark. Sure, I get a lot of 
impractical suggestions, but I 
get valuable advice, too. I try 
to answer every personal letter 
that comes in.” 

Not that there’s any lack of 
mail fiowing in to the Capitol. 
Five separate postal stations 
serve the House and Senate— 
one in each of the four legisla- 
tive office buildings, and one at 
the Capitol itself. When Con- 
gress is in session, a Represen- 
tative, on a typical day, will get 
anywhere from 50 to 150 per- 
sonal letters. A Senator will 
average close to 300 daily. 
Those averages shoot up when 
bills of national significance 
are being considered. Still, the 
total is absurdly small when 
you consider that two Senators 
may represent as many as 16 
million constituents, or that one 
Congressman customarily has 
thousands of families in his 
district. 

What sort of missives show 
up in the average bag of Con- 
gressional mail? 

They run the gamut from de- 
mands for action on pending 
legislation to pleas for help 
with personal problems. Sur- 
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prisingly enough, only a hand- 
ful of the day’s letters are 
crackpot notes, though they’re 
the ones that often get the most 
publicity. 

Representative Thomas L. 
Ashley, (Dem., Ohio), once got 
a 96-page handwritten letter on 
issues of the day from a man in 
Alliance. Senator Frank Carl- 
son (Rep., Kansas) heard from 
a man in Kansas City who 
wanted help in locating “some- 
one who will marry me.” 
Florida’s Democratic Senator 
Smathers got this invitation 
from a Miami group planning a 
picnic: “We are having a buf- 
falo roast. Can you come and 
bring the buffalo?” 

Senator Robert S. Kerr (Rep., 
Okla.) received a request from 
a Tulsa high school student for 
data on “who won the Civil 
War, and why.” Senator John 
J. Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) got 
this note from a constituent in 
Huntsville: “Am writing book. 
Please send infermation on the 
sex life of the Mexican jump- 
ing bean.” 

Sometimes people take out 
their gripes on their Congress- 
men, usually with the hope that 
the lawmakers can get some 
action on their problems. Rep- 
resentative Abraham Multer 
(Dem., N. Y.) recently inserted 
in the Congressional Record a 
lengthy letter from a Brooklyn 


man complaining about the 
poor quality of his 1959 car. 
The man insisted that legisla- 
tion against “misleading auto 
advertising is very much 
needed, especially to curb some 
deliberate lying, unscrupulous, 
and crooked dealers, salesmen 
and possibly some irresponsible 
manufacturers.” 

Just before the most recent 
session of Congress ended, a 
stir was raised in Washington 
when a newspaper columnist 
disclosed that the mail had 
brought several Senators 
checks for $50 from a Florida 
businessman who applauded 
their stand on the labor bill. 
Several Senators took the floor 
to comment on the story and 
tell how they’d handled the 
situation. Senator Kenneth 
Keating (Rep., N.Y.) noted 
that he had promptly returned 
the check to the donor. “I 
did not suggest what he do 
with it,” Mr. Keating added. “I 
thought I would leave that to 
his discretion.” Senator Carlson 
of Kansas said, “I do not know 
this man. I have no doubt that 
he is one of our good citizens 
who felt, as a citizen, he had an 
interest in regard to a problem 
before the Congress of the 
United States. I do not think 
we should censure him too 
severely for what he did.” 

Legislators are only human, 
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and like the rest of us they en- 
joy being praised for doing a 
good job. Here’s how former 
Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois 
felt about it: 

“One of the letters I remem- 
ber best,” says Mr. Lucas, “and 
one that I read with rapt atten- 
tion, was a simple note from a 
constituent in Chicago. Its full 
text was: Dear Senator Lucas: 
Everyone where I am working 
are sending letters to their 
Senator. At present I have no 
complaint. One of your loyal 
supporters, George A. Harri- 
man. 

Mr. Harriman had no doubt 
been told by his boss, or his 
union, to write a letter to his 
Senator about whatever was 
the project of the moment. He 
wrote a letter all right, but it 
got more attention from me 
than those thousands of letters 
written by his co-workers. I 
read it into the Congressional 
Record. Very rarely does a 
Senator receive such a gem in 
the bags of mail which arrive 
at his office.” 

Legislative assistants are 
adept at spotting mail that is 
part of an organized campaign. 
It stands out readily in the day’s 
grist of letters—envelopes all 
the same size, all mailed at 
one time, and often all ad- 
dressed in the same handwrit- 
ing. 
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There may have been a time 
when thousands of identical or 
similar letters or postcards im- 
pressed a legislator by sheer 
volume, but that day has 
passed. It’s the letter based on 
the honest convictions of the 
writer, written logically and 
sincerely, that gets serious at- 
tention. 

There are no established rules 
for handling the mail in legis- 
lators’ offices. Each has his own 
system. Some lawmakers from 
heavily-populated areas use a 
sampling process; others from 
isolated districts read every- 
thing that comes in, and get out 
personal replies. Often secre- 
taries or assistants will sort 
through the mail bundles first, 
picking out the missives that 
should get first attention. Tele- 
grams and typewritten letters 
usually get more attention than 
hand-written notes, simply be- 
cause they’re easier to read. 
But even a hand-written postal 
card won’t be disregarded if it 
bears a home-town postmark. 

“Perhaps it’s begging for 
trouble, but I’d like to get more 
letters than I do from my con- 
stituents,” one New England 
Congressman remarked recent- 
ly. He was echoing the senti- 
ments of Senator John McClel- 
lan (Dem., Arkansas) who told 
the Economic Club of New 
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ing legislation. 


Here’s the proper form: 


You address a Representa- 
tive— 
Hon. Henry Blank 
House of Representatives 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The salutation is— 


Dear Mr. Representative 
or 
Dear Mr. Blank 





Writing Your Cougressmau 


Every legislator has a sensitive ear turned to the needs 
and desires of the people he represents. What he hears 
from you and others “back home” can determine how he 
will vote on proposed laws—including bills for appro- 
priating money and levying taxes. 


Your Congressman will be glad, too, to answer ques- 
tions you or members of your family may have on pend- 


How do you address a letter to your Congressman? 


You address a Senator— 
Hon. Donald Doe 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The salutation is— 

Dear Mr. Senator 
or 

Dear Senator Doe 











York that legislators find it im- 
portant and helpful to hear 
from the voters, especially on 
current major legislation. “We 
not only want to hear from the 
people, we are guided by peo- 
ple’s opinions,” Senator Mc- 
Clellan added. 

Sometimes, the intelligent, 
interested voter fails to com- 
municate with his elected rep- 
resentatives because of the 
mystery or lack of understand- 


ing that surrounds what is ac- 
tually a very simple procedure. 

Writing to a Congressman is 
pretty much like writing any- 
one else. These few hints may 
be helpful: 

e Letters will get more at- 
tention than post cards. They 
should be written legibly on 
one side of the page only, with 
the name and address of the 
sender at the top of the page. 


e Limit your letter to one 
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subject, and keep it as brief as 
possible. 


e@ Be objective. Give the rea- 
son why you are for, or against, 
a specific piece of legislation. 

e@ Write in your own words; 
avoid flowery prose. An origi- 
nal letter carries far more 
weight than a form letter. 


e@ If you have any criticism, 
make it constructive. On the 
other hand, if you approve of 
your representative’s actions, 
tell him so. 


If you don’t know the names 
of the two Senators from your 
state, or the Congressman from 
your home district, you can 
get them readily enough from 
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any number of sources: The 
reference department of your 
public library, the local news- 
paper office, the League of 
Women Voters, the local office 
of the political party of your 
choice. 

When it comes to addressing 
your letter, there are no rigid 
rules you have to follow. The 
ordinary ones of good taste and 
common sense apply. Some of 
the most often-used forms are 
shown in the accompanying 
box. 

No matter what you have to 
say, or how you Say it, the im- 
portant thing is to write. Your 
Congressman wants to hear 
from you! 
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Motives and Conflicts 


In Contract Negotiations 


by Robert L. Cox 


——— I wAs ASKED, “What were management’s motives 
when entering into contract negotiations?” While this is a 
most complex question, one must give credence to the fact that 
through necessity management’s primary motive is rapidly be- 


coming one of survival, mana- 
gerially as well as economic- 
ally. 

This is particularly true for 
small or medium size business 
continually confronted with ex- 





treme economic demands from 
the union representing its em- 
ployees. For such companies, 
competing with the larger, more 
operationally sophisticated or- 
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ganizations, find that their po- 
tential scale for selling price is 
dictated by the ranges estab- 
lished by the larger competitor 
and so it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to pass increased labor 
costs along to the consumer. 
When it is not possible to in- 
crease selling price, compensa- 
tion for increased costs must be 
derived from either a reduction 
in operating expenses or, where 
possible, an increase in produc- 
tivity. Since an increase in 
productivity is usually de- 
pendent upon either technolog- 
ical advances or improved 
facilities, additional capital for 
investment is most always re- 
quired. When confronted with 
such a problem, management 
may, where financial resources 
permit, invest in new equip- 
ment, support technological re- 
search, or it can economize, 
wherever possible, in operating 
expenses. Where resources do 
not permit investment, or that 
available is inadequate and the 
economy measures taken are 
not sufficient, it is usually nec- 
essary for management then 
to appeal to its employees 
through the union. Such appeal 
is made for either the produc- 
tivity increase or a lessening of 
the economic pressures applied 
to the organization as a result 
of the union’s monetary de- 
mands. However, when such 
appeals are made, management 
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frequently forfeits some of its 
prerogative to manage and di- 
rect the destiny as well as the 
operation of its organization. 
Management finds itself in the 
very untenable position of hav- 
ing to be on the defensive 
against not only the union’s 
inquiries into the operation and 
finances of the company but 
also its advice, counsel and sug- 
gestions as to company direc- 
tion and operations. 

More and more the achieving 
of such a co-management status 
has become a goal of the unions. 
Unfortunately, this goal is be- 
ing gained with an alarming 
frequency by unions in this 
fertile field of small and 
medium sized industry. In 
many instances, management 
has contributed much to make 
the avenue to the attaining of 
such a goal high and wide 
through what can be termed 
defensive bargaining. Too often 
management enters contract 
negotiations with few if any, 
proposals of its own, armed 
only with the conviction that 
it will give as little as possible. 

Through a failure to give 
proper consideration to ways 
in which its control and direc- 
tion of the working force and 
facilities can be improved man- 
agement not only forsakes an 
opportunity for strengthening 
its positions but opens the way 
for unions to encroach upon its 
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rights as well. To understand 
why this occurs more fre- 
quently among small and mid- 
dle sized businesses than among 
the larger organizations one 
must understand the dichoto- 
mous nature of negotiations 
when related to each of these 
respective areas. 

In most instances negotia- 
tions for the small or medium 
sized industry are carried on 
at an operational or first line 
basis; that is, the representa- 
tives from both sides are very 
closely allied to the actual ad- 
ministration of the contract. 
For this reason when they meet 
across the bargaining table 
problems of administration and 
operation are foremost. The 
representatives of both sides 
are primarily concerned with 
the amelioration of conditions 
upon which the past and pres- 
ent problems are based. Seldom 
are such negotiators concerned 
with policy or the principles 
designed to affect or determine 
the union-management rela- 
tions structure of the future. 
Quite often, however, even 
though issues of local concern 
are held paramount, pressure 
exerted by the international 
union or corporate manage- 
ment causes a conflict in aims 
to be experienced by either the 
local union, local management 
or both. 

Even though the union, on 


the one hand has definite aims 
for its negotiations based upon 
present local issues, influence 
and pressure often bring about 
a superimposing of the inter- 
national body dictates upon 
these aims. The international 
dictums will in most cases not 
even concern local issues, but 
will instead be in this realm 
of policy and principle, which 
quite often is little understood 
or even desired by the local 
affiliate. This conflict invariably 
leads to confusion at the bar- 
gaining table and too often re- 
sults in undesired factors be- 
ing negotiated into the local 
contract. During the life of the 
contract these in turn give rise 
to additional problems, because 
the operational procedures by 
which the policy must be ad- 
ministered have not been ne- 
gotiated and properly applied 
to the local environment. 
Where management finds itself 
in a similar position of being 
an affiliate or division of a 
larger parent corporation, sim- 
ilar conflicts are very often 
experienced with a similar con- 
fusion resulting. 

While the prime motives and 
techniques of collective bar- 
gaining may be utilized in both 
circumstances, the fact that 
there is a vast difference in the 
attitudes and purposes of the 
local contract administrator 
and those of the corporate man- 
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agement agent or international 
union representative can not be 
denied. This is not to say that 
corporate structure either in 
union or management organiza- 
tion is undesirable but rather 
that when this corporate influ- 
ence forces itself upon local 
union or management it quite 
often causes these conflicts be- 
tween past practice and new 
policy. This can occur even 
though such new policy is de- 
signed to effectuate a system 
that will, when integrated into 
everyday operations, actually 
improve local union manage- 
ment relations. 

There is present in local man- 
agement negotiations a _per- 
sonal involvement and desire 
to negotiate for that which is 
based upon an equality of re- 
sponsibility, that is almost en- 
tirely lacking at the corporate 
bargaining table. To approach 
the local bargaining table with 
the same professionalism uti- 
lized at the international table 
would cause management to 
don a cloak of indifference 
which would be disastrous to 
its own interests. It likewise 
cannot be denied that to the in- 
ternational negotiator unionism 
is a business, negotiating a pro- 
fession, while to the local union 
chairman or president, union- 
ism is a way of life to which 
he, at least for the period of his 
chairmanship, is dedicated. His 
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convictions and the cause of his 
people, are exhibited as a talis- 
man, and the bargaining table 
becomes an arena in which he 
does battle with the oppressor. 
His sincerity cannot be denied 
nor should it be ignored. To 
him, satisfaction for his cause 
cannot always be achieved 
through reason. To the con- 
trary, in most cases it must be 
one associated with some com- 
pelling emotional force, for 
at the local level, the chair- 
man or president is not the 
representative, but the leader, 
and if he is to continue to 
lead he must possess an ever 
constant emotional appeal for 
his constituents. The subtle 
maneuverings of professional 
bargaining and negotiating do 
not often appeal to him, for 
he does not comprehend their 
value; instead, the raw truths 
of right and wrong, as he 
sees them of course, are his 
standards. Remote policies and 
principles are of little value 
because they can have no im- 
mediate impact. They are to 
him undenotable and therefore 
they can hold little appeal for 
his membership. It is a wise 
management that recognizes 
this fact and then plans the 
negotiations’ strategy accord- 
ingly. 

That local management can 
negotiate with an individual 
does provide certain advan- 
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tages. By knowing the man and 
studying his pattern of con- 
cepts and decisions it is possible 
to utilize his idiosyncracies in 
working out solutions and set- 
tlements that would not be 
possible at the corporate or in- 
ternational bargaining table. 
Quite often, the local chairman 
becomes an anxious bargainer 
if he senses that satisfaction of 
an issue, upon which he has 
taken a strong personal posi- 
tion, is in the offing. However, 
an argument based upon rea- 
son and apparent fact does not 
always carry with it the convic- 
tion of proof, and so agreement 
or acceptance of even the ob- 
vious is not always assured. 


As pointed out earlier, diffi- 
culties at the bargaining table 
are likely to arise whenever 
the personal atmosphere and 
the awareness of the impor- 
tance of local issues conflict 
with the professionalism and 


policy-mindedness introduced 
by the appearance of the inter- 
national union representative. 
This is not only experienced by 
the management, who must 
negotiate simultaneously with 
these too often discrete ele- 
ments but this conflict is ex- 
perienced even more often by 
the union representatives them- 
selves. Quite often a resolution 
of differences existing between 
the union factions must first be 
accomplished before manage- 
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ment is even recognized in the 
discussions. 

It is the wise negotiator, who, 
as quickly as possible, discerns 
the international representa- 
tives, positions on the various 
bargaining issues, so that he 
can better control the degree 
and timeliness of the interna- 
tional intervention and influ- 
ence. He can then direct his 
arguments to that element of 
the union representation which 
is most likely to recognize the 
value of management’s position. 

For example, the presenta- 
tion of a proposal or position 
based upon reason, industrial 
practice or international union 
policy is a far more effective 
argument when directed to the 
international representative; 
conversely an appeal when 
couched in emotional terms 
and highlighting the immediate 
benefits to the local employees 
will often bring agreement 
from the local union represent- 
atives even to the extent of 
overriding the objections of 
the international representa- 
tives. 

While management’s pur- 
poses when entering into nego- 
tiations cannot always be 
uniform, its primary motives 
must be constant. If manage- 
ment is not willing to concede 
victory to the unions in the 
struggle for employee allegi- 
ance and loyalty, then it must 
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approach the bargaining table 
with the same motives and 
ethical awareness that it pro- 
fesses to have when. dealing 
with any individual employee. 
Above all, management must 
always approach negotiations 
or other union relations with 
the highest degree of integrity. 
Employees as well as the union 
must have the conviction that 
management is honest in its 
declarations, actions and its 
motives. The union must be 
constantly reminded of this be- 
cause they do not want to 
accept it; the employees need 
the demonstration of manage- 
ment’s integrity to justify their 
allegiance and loyalty to the 
company in the face of union’s 
pressures to the contrary. Man- 
agement must negotiate justice 
into its agreements and con- 
tracts. If the issue is not in the 
best interests of the employees 
then to win over the union is 
to lose the struggle for em- 
ployee acceptance of manage- 
ment which, paradoxically, is 
even a greater victory for the 
union. 

Management must endeavor 
to negotiate that which is fair 
to all concerned—management, 
the employee and the union— 
for the presence of discrimina- 
tion breeds distrust and sus- 
picion even among those who 
are favored by the discrimina- 
tion. 
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It is not enough to pay lip 
service to these, nor is it 
enough to quietly work for 
them. Employees, the union 
and management must be ac- 
cutely aware that honesty, jus- 
tice and fairness are the forces 
that motivate management’s 
decisions and that they are the 
foundations upon which all of 
management, employee, and 
union relations are predicated. 
It should also be conveyed to 
all concerned that there must 
be an equality in the distribu- 
tion of these virtues, and that 
management will aggressively 
negotiate to insure that equal- 
ity. 

It is less difficult to negotiate 
justice and fairness into a con- 
tract when the issue is one of 
the basic rights and wrongs of 
employee and union behavior, 
than it is to bring about an 
equality of responsibility as re- 
gards the relative burdens man- 
agement and employees should 
assume. However, it is this 
recognition by the employee of 
his responsibility to manage- 
ment, to his job and in the final 
analysis to himself, that is in 
the key of constructive em- 
ployee relations. For with this 
recognition of personal respon- 
sibility on the part of the em- 
ployee is his identity as an 
individual. Certainly, if our 
concepts of industry and free 
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enterprise are to survive, this 
individuality must be  pre- 
served. 

In industry the greatest op- 
portunity to work for the 
preservation of this individual- 
ity is in the small and medium 
size organizations, for here it 
is still possible to recognize 
and encourage the individual. 
Here negotiations can be di- 
rected so that the need for a 
personal recognition of respon- 
sibility can be highlighted. It 
is in this element of industry 
that the struggle for personal 
employee integrity can be won. 

However, to do this manage- 
ment must recognize its re- 


sponsibility. It must bring to 
an end the era of defensive 
bargaining. Management must, 
if it is to maintain its own 
position, enter into negotiations 
prepared and with a determina- 
tion to participate aggressively. 
To initiate changes in the con- 
tract that will strengthen the 
prerogatives that must be theirs 
if they are to enjoy the rights 
as well as the responsibility of 
management. Only through the 
identification and clarification 
of its rights and responsibilities 
can management hope to con- 
vey and to convince the em- 
ployee of his responsibility as 
well as his privileges. 
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“It's nothing personal, Roy, but people who aren't steelmakers expect a super- 
intendent of a twenty million dollar plant to dress a little more nattily.”’ 
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FAMILY RECORDS 








Family record keeping probably ranks with mowing the lawn 
and cleaning out the attic, as being among the things you would 
most like to avoid in your leisure time. However, carefully pre- 
pared family records can pay off in dividends . . . tax-refund type 


dividends. For to take advan- 
tage of any of the many legiti- 
mate tax deductions you are 
allowed, you must have ade- 
quate records. 

Perhaps the possibility of 
cash savings will prompt you 
seriously to consider the sug- 
gestions given here by the 
American Institute of Certified 





Public Accountants. They show 
why you should keep monthly 
records of most of your tax 
deductible expenses. 


Medical and Dental Expenses 

You can deduct medical and 
dental expenses in excess of 3 
per cent of your adjusted gross 
income. In other words, if your 
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adjusted gross income was 
$6,000 then you could deduct 
expenses over $180. Medical 
and dental expenses include 
not only doctor and dentist 
bills, but also such things as 
X-rays, hospital insurance 
premiums, and hearing aids. 
Many people, particularly 
people with hospitalization in- 
surance, figure that they will 
never have enough medical 
bills to allow them a deduction, 
so they pay their doctor and 





dentist in cash whenever they 
make a visit and don’t bother 
to add up the expense. How- 
ever, medical bills have a way 
of hitting hard and fast. A val- 
uable deduction may be lost 
simply because you cannot tell 
how much you have paid to 
various doctors and dentists for 
the care of yourself and your 
family. And remember, every 
$5 you deduct will put a dollar 
or more back into your pocket. 

So, record your medical and 
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dental expenses on a monthly 
basis. Be pessimistic. Assume 
that your bills will be high for 
the year, and that you will need 
to accumulate them toward a 
deduction. Also assume that 
the Internal Revenue Service 
will want to check your return. 
You can and should get proof 
of your medical expenses as 
they are paid. Either pay all 
expenses by check (made out 
to the doctor or dentist, not to 
“cash”) and keep the cancelled 
checks, or ask for a receipted 
bill whenever you pay cash. 


Cost of Drugs 

Drugs in excess of 1 per cent 
of your adjusted gross income 
can be deducted as a medical 
expense. However, you must 
be sure to segregate drug pur- 
chases from other things you 
buy at the drug store. Tooth- 
paste, cosmetics, and toiletries 
can’t be included. Neither can 
vitamins, iron supplements, or 
other formulas taken to pre- 
serve your general health. 
However, there are many drugs 
and medicines you can buy 
without a prescription that will 
allow a deductible expense. 
Such things as headache and 
cold remedies, lotions to heal 
cuts and bruises, and so on. 


Charitable Contributions 


The federal tax law allows 
a very liberal deduction for 
charitable giving. Whether or 


not the amount you give each 
year warrants your keeping a 
tally can best be answered by 
you, but if you are at all gen- 
erous, there are some things 
you should consider. Your de- 
ductible contributions to char- 
ity can go as high as 20 per cent 
of your adjusted gross income, 
and up to 30 per cent in some 
cases. The instruction booklet 
you receive from the Internal 
Revenue Service gives infor- 
mation on the various organi- 
zations that are considered 
charitable for tax purposes. 

An important point to think 
about here is that your charit- 
able contributions can be made 
in forms other than cash. For 
example, you can give shares of 
stock, land, furniture, clothing, 
and so on. The deduction you 
are allowed for items other 
than cash is measured in terms 
of the value of the item at the 
time you give it. You may have 
purchased a set of living room 
furniture some years ago for 
$800, but at the time you give 
it to your local church it has 
a fair market value of only 
about $50. Your deduction 
would be $50. It is important to 
keep a record of the gift, par- 
ticularly the date it was given, 
and if it happens to be stock, 
you might clip the stock mar- 
ket quotations from the news- 
paper of that date to show the 
price it was selling at. 
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State and Local Taxes 


You will probably not be 
able to support every deduct- 
ible expense with a cancelled 
check or receipted bill, but if 
you know approximately how 
much you spent on purchases 
subject to, say, sales tax, you 
will be able to make a reason- 
able estimate of the amount of 
tax you paid, which is a deduct- 
ible item on your tax return. 
The Internal Revenue Service 
will allow such an estimate. 
However, if your purchases are 
unusually high because you 
bought a new car or some other 
expensive commodity, your 
best bet is to be able to show 
the bills on at least the large 
items. It pays to set up a record 
for state and local taxes paid, 
and estimate the amount each 
month while the expenses are 
still fresh in your mind. This 
will save you a lot of trouble 
at tax filing time. 


Other Considerations 

Interest on your mortgage or 
loan is a deductible expense. 
However, since your interest 
expense is likely to be fairly 
consistent month to month, it 
isn’t difficult to determine your 
total interest expenses at the 
end of the year. 

If you contribute to the sup- 
port of a relative, it may be ad- 
vantageous to list your contri- 
butions each month. You may 


be giving cash regularly, but 
other items such as food and 
clothing also count and may be 
important in showing that you 
contributed enough during the 
year to claim a dependency ex- 
emption for the relative. Of 
course, the relative must also 
meet certain other tests for a 
dependent. Space does not per- 
mit a complete discussion of 
dependency exemptions, but 
there is information on the sub- 
ject in the instruction booklet 
you receive with your tax re- 
turn. But, whether you think 
you will be able to claim a de- 
pendency exemption or not, 
list the expenses just in case. 


Income Other Than Wages 


You must keep a record of 
any additional income you re- 
ceive. Such income as interest 
on a savings account, gambling 
winnings, prizes, dividends, and 
so on. Any additional income 
must be added to your wage 
or salary when determining 
your taxable income. 


Always keep your cancelled 
checks, paid bills, and other 
records together. At the end of 
the year, simply tally up your 
deductible expenses and you 
will have most of the informa- 
tion you need to make your in- 
come tax filing a breeze. You 
will also be abie to ensure for 
yourself the maximum amount 
in legitimate tax deductions. 
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Are the humanities used in 
training programs? 

My first answer, pending 
later definition, would be a 
basic, emphatic negative re- 
- sponse. But to end my talk at 
this point would be unwise. 
First, we would then have a 
disproportionate amount of 
time on our hands; second, it 
has been estimated that 1,000 
companies are spending some 
$2 million annually in educa- 
tion programs offered in con- 
junction with the nation’s uni- 
versities. Some of this money, 
all of us know, is spent on the 
humanities. 

Therefore, I find myself in 
the position of the missionary 
in Africa, a man with a mission 
who must periodically attempt 
to escape by devious means the 
possibility of becoming ‘long 
pig’ on the dinner menu. As the 
African native said in this sit- 
uation, “He teaches us to read, 
we teach him to think!” Con- 
sequently, I am forced to think, 
to describe and to re-align the 
terms of my topic. 

‘The humanities, commonly 
thought of in terms of such 
subjects as history, language, 
literature, music, philosophy, 
art, theology, etc., are now be- 
ing described in terms of “an 
outlook, a point of view, an an- 
gle of approach.” In another 
sense, the humanities are 
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looked at as the common and 
necessary property of all men, 
the offset to specialization, 
which specialization, states the 
Harvard Report on General 
Education in a Free Society, 
enhances the centrifugal forces 
of society. 

Subject fields or areas taught 
in terms of the point of view 
of the humanities should con- 
tribute to the liberal education 
of man, should truly free man 
to know from whence he came, 
his past, his role in life today, 
should enable man to commu- 
nicate effectively with others 
concerning the questions that 
should move us all. Thus the 
liberally educated man should 
be developing the arts of think- 
ing, of appreciation, of reading, 
of communication, of politics 
and of contemplation. But the 
pursuit of these arts is not 
merely a quest for facts; it is 
basically an emphasis on selec- 
tion and organization of perti- 
nent data, buttressed by analy- 
sis, by synthesis, and by 
communication. 

The interim product—interim 
because the process is endless— 
of a humanities program taught 
according to the point of view 
described herein and partici- 
pated in by the motivated pur- 
suer of the liberal arts should 
be a leader who understands 
that the basic nature of man is 
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unchanging but that he lives in 
a society that is constantly 
changing, an apparently para- 
doxical situation that he can 
accept without feelings of in- 
adequacy. 


As Cardinal Newman said: 


“A liberal education is the 
education which gives a man a 
clear, conscious view of his own 
opinions and judgment, a truth 
in developing them, an elo- 
quence in expressing them, and 
a force in urging them. It 
teaches him to see things as 
they are, go right to the point, 
to disentangle a_ skein of 
thought to detect what is 
sophistical, and to discard what 
is irrelevant. It prepares him to 
fill any post with credit, and to 
master any subject with facil- 
ity.” 


The Man Business Needs 


How close this concept of 
Cardinal Newman to the de- 
scription of the kind of edu- 
cated man needed by business! 
Harry Bullis, Chairman of the 
Board of General Mills de- 
scribes the man needed by busi- 
ness: 


“A highly educated man has 
been educated at two levels: 
first, he has a practical under- 
standing of modern technology, 
is able to foresee its develop- 
ments and their economic and 
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sociological impact on modern 
society. Second, he has been 
tutored in humanistic values. 
His knowledge of history, eco- 
nomics, religion, sociology, and 
psychology must be so thorough 
that he can evaluate change in 
terms of continuing human 
progress rather than a threat 
to human stability. 


“At the same time he must 
be so mentally flexible that he 
can avoid at all times the 
psychic shock that too often 
comes with changes. He must 
be able to accept new tech- 
niques and precedent-destroy- 
ing discoveries without dis- 
carding the valid experiences 
of the past.” 


Thus the concept of the liber- 
ally educated man and the con- 
cept of the business leader do 
not differ appreciably except 
that the business leader must 
also develop a practical under- 
standing of modern technology 
and its implications. Both con- 
cepts stress clearly the human- 
ities. But the humanities in 
training programs?—Again, a 
qualified No. My reasons are 
self-evident. The term ‘train- 
ing’ is too restrictive, is too far 
removed from the concept of 
executive or management de- 
velopment which seems to be a 
most fertile field for the seeds 
of the humanities. 
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Naturally, the embryonic 
executive must be exposed to 
training programs several 
times during his career so that 
he can adequately develop that 
practical understanding of 
modern technology. This neo- 
phyte, while assigned to various 
preliminary positions, supervi- 
sory or otherwise, might well 
profit from some short term 
technical training and from hu- 
man relations and case study 
sessions. But management de- 
velopment must be broader 
gauged than a training program 
geared to transfer an accepted 
skill or pattern of behavior 
from one person to another. 


Executive Neither Maverick 
Nor Stereotype 


Dr. Arthur Jensen, Dean of 
Faculty, Dartmouth College, in 
discussing what he calls man- 
agement development, states 
that the successful executive is 
not the maverick so often por- 
trayed on TV, nor the organiza- 
tion man so accurately pictured 
by William H. White, Jr. He is 
not a business man but a man 
in business—a man in a state 
of tension, willing to subordi- 
nate part of himself for the 
good of the business, but in- 
sisting upon retaining a large 
part of himself for himself. 
Management development 
through the liberal arts, says 
Dr. Larsen, has for its aim the 


creation of and capitalization 
on that fertile tension. 


Let us look at Dartmouth’s 
experience in management de- 
velopment through the eyes of 
Dr. Larsen: 


“The selection of areas of 
study in such a program should 
be determined by its broad pur- 
poses. 


These three purposes are: 


1. To broaden interests and 
extend habits of inquiry and 
reflection; 


2. To sharpen awareness of 
the social, political and econom- 
ic climate of today and the role 
of the business in it; 


3. To stimulate the executive 
to undertake a sustained pro- 
gram of self-development. 


. At Dartmouth College, 
where for a period of eight 
weeks we have also had Bell 
executibes as well as executivesgy) 
from savings banks, we have 
tried to build a program around 
the great issues of our time. 
The men sent to us took three 
basic courses. The first was Re- 
ligion, Science and Man, which 
explored the dramatic changes 
that have been forced on men’s 
religious and philosophic think- 
ing by a century of scientific 
achievement. The second was 
The Individual and the State, 
which considered the relations 
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of individual men, and such 
organized groups as business 
corporations to a state which is 
assuming a larger and larger 
role in individual lives. The 
third course for one summer 
was Traditional and Modern 
Values, in which we examined 
the values of various civiliza- 
tions of the past and compared 
them with those of the present. 
For the most recent summer, 
instead of this last course we 
substituted one called The In- 
dividual and Society in Lit- 
erature, which had the same 
purpose but used a different 
approach. We had other lec- 
tures, designed to open win- 
dows in various directions. We 
also had the men engage in a 
practical study of modern jour- 
nalism by having them read, 
over a period of time, several 
diverse newspapers and maga- 
zines in order that they might 
form comparative judgments.” 


But what of his evaluation 
of the Dartmouth experiment? 
“We are convinced that if we 
stimulate the man we make 
him a more valuable executive. 
Furthermore, the stimulation 
can last, because it whets the 
appetite for more.” 


Business and Education to 
Offer More 

I, too, am firmly convinced 
that in the near future pro- 
grams with similar aims will 
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be planned jointly by univer- 
sities and businesses in greater 
numbers. I would like to pro- 
pose my reasons for this crys- 
tal-ball conclusion: 

1. The small number of such 
programs offered to date have 
been more than moderately 
successful; 

2. Many current articles in- 
dicate that there is a shortage 
of qualified men to serve as 
the next generation of business 
leaders. 

3. There has been a return 
from the valley of the 1957-58 
recession that witnessed a drop 
of enrollments in executive 
development programs of all 
kinds from 500,000 to 300,000; 

4. Top management, review- 
ing new proposals for enlarg- 
ing or restoring executive de- 
velopment programs, are care- 
fully evaluating “gimmick” or 
“one-shot” programs; 

5. Since World War II, al- 
though there was general 
agreement that. well-rounded 
men were needed in industry, 
priority in hiring was given to 
men with technical educations. 
These more narrowly oriented 
future leaders should find the 
wide-horizon influeces of 
planned humanistic studies 
most profitable; 

6. The new revolution of au- 
tomation and the ever growing 
applications of newly discov- 
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ered or newly utilized scientific 
principles have created broader 
concepts of what top manage- 
ment should be; 


7. The trend toward decen- 
tralization. 


A quick look at my optimistic 
predictions against the back- 
ground of present day realities 
yields an apparent disparity 
that seems almost uncorrect- 
able. The National Industrial 
Conference Board reports that 
executive programs offered 
under the joint auspices of edu- 
cational institutions and busi- 
ness were rare in 1950, reached 
a total of 17 in 1954, climbed to 
32 some three years later with 
some.2,000 management men in 
attendance. In absolute num- 
bers, the growth is not spectac- 
ular; in percentage growth the 
figures are impressive. Let us 
skip any conclusions for the 
moment to see the basis by 
which these figures were gath- 
ered. The figures cited were 
tabulated on the basis of pro- 
grams two weeks or more in 
length. Naturally, some of the 
factors, e.g., the scarcity of 
management talent, that argue 
for more programs in the hu- 
manities mitigate against the 
initiation of additional pro- 
grams. How can _ difficult-to- 
Teplace executives be spared to 
attend sessions of two weeks, 
eight weeks, eight months or 


ten months? Cost is an impor- 
tant factor. Columbia Univer- 
sity’s six-week course for top 
management in the Ramapo 
Mountains costs slightly under 
$2,000. Consequently, programs 
in the humanities will grow 
slowly, not only because many 
companies are awaiting accur- 
ate evaluations, but also be- 
cause of the factors of cost and 
difficulty of executive replace- 
ment. The cost factor may be 


alleviated by favorable tax 


rates; the replacement factor 
will be overcome when execu- 
tive development programs are 
flexibly and broadly planned to 
identify prospects for top man- 
agement and to use the neces- 
sary replacement as part of a 
planned interneship for the 
able prospect. 


AT&T Has Broad and 
Bold Program 


American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company seems to have 
a program broadly planned 
and boldy executed to encom- 
pass what company leaders 
think are the needs of various 
levels. Each executive level is 
exposed to various types of 
executive development, which 
unfortunately for my purposes 
they call management training, 
in three categories—techniques 
and skills, economic-personnel- 
labor relations, and the human- 
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ities. At the first and second 
levels, supervisors and fore- 
men, courses in the humanities 
vary from one _ semi-autono- 
mous Bell company to another, 
with greater concentration on 
the non-humanities categories. 
Division and district managers, 
those at the third and fourth 
executive levels, are usually 
assigned to special university 
classes in the humanities; these 
courses run from eight weeks 
to ten months. For example, 
these executives may find 
themselves at eight-week sum- 
mer sessions at Dartmouth or 
Williams, at an eight-week fall 
session at Northwestern or a 
fourteen-week program at 
Swarthmore. In some cases, 
these executives may find 
themselves with the varsity— 
the fifth level—the general 
managers—at the University 
of Pennsylvania in a ten-month 
term. Top level participants 
study history, literature, phi- 
losophy, art, economics, etc. 
Median level Bell executives, 
third and fourth levels, are 
participants in programs that 
to me appear most interesting. 
Each college staff is semi-au- 
tonomous in preparing the 
guidelines for its program; the 
only criterion is that the pro- 
gram should aim at developing 
a better understanding of the 
political, economic, and social 
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climate in which these young 
executives are operating. We 
have seen a description of the 
Dartmouth effort; at Williams 
the program is based on the 
great issues in American His- 
tory; the Swarthmore and 
Northwestern programs also 
have the potential for develop- 
ing the free individual, al- 
though other commitments 
have not permitted me time 
enough to study the programs 
in detail. 

Two features of the Bell pro- 
gram are worthy of special 
emphasis; it is constructed on 
the philosophy that you cannot 
create efficient top management 
by the exclusive use of the 
usual vocational training 
courses, although such courses 
are utilized, and it considers all 
executive levels by giving like- 
ly prospects some chance to 
profit from the broadening in- 
fluences of the humanities. 


Aspen is Intellectual Center 


Another unusual program is 
that located in Aspen, Colo- 
rado, a cultural center in the 
Rockies. Here, like the alchem- 
ist of old, Walter Paepcke, 
board chairman of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, 
is trying to change this old 
silver mining ghost town into 
a golden example of intellectual 
inquiry patterned after the 
Socratic statement, “The unex- 
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amined life is not worth liv- 
ing.” 

At Aspen, a diversified group 
of “top brass” spends two-week 
periods broadening their minds 
and streamlining their bodies 
in the hope that they will be 
more fit physically and in- 
tellectually to return to their 
respective fields of endeavor 
and to cope with the many 
urgent problems that face 
them. The approach at Aspen 
is challenging; all ideologies are 
questioned with the ultimate 
objective of helping the partici- 
pants crack the rigidity of their 
thinking. It is a process of 
studying the really important 
problems while deliberately 
turning away from the urgent 
problems. Is this approach 
effective? Some executives feel 
that the stretching of men’s 
minds can be accomplished in 
two weeks. Others feel con- 
fused, yet wish to return. 
Others are angry and unhappy 
because nothing has been set- 
tled. Clarence B. Randall, for- 
mer Chairman of the Board of 
the Inland Steel Company, is 
quoted in Holiday as saying, 
“It ought to be required for 
every man holding substantial 
responsibility in the business 
world.” 

It may be that those few who 
left Aspen angry and unhappy 
did so because they did not 
understand the objectives of 


the experiment; it may also be 
that they were seeking specific 
answers to specific problems 
pertinent to their areas of in- 
fluence. In any case, the Aspen 
experiment seems to have had 
a moderate degree of success, 
as have other programs cited 
herein. Can the humanities be 
used in training? My answer 
this time is a strong affirmative 
response, provided the program 
is carefully planned and the 
term “training” is used in a 
broad sense. 


Management Development 
Guidelines 


However, if companies are 
now in the process of evaluat- 
ing their training and/or de- 
velopment programs, some 
guidelines would appear in 
order: 

1. Are the objectives of any 
phase of the program too nar- 
row? 

2. What means are provided 
to help the participants to un- 
derstand the objectives of the 
program? 

3. Can better understandings, 
better communications be de- 
veloped between staff and per- 
sonnel? 

4. Can some vocational train- 
ing programs be broadened to 
contain elements of both voca- 
tional and liberal education? 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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DELEGATES CHECK IN, more than 800 of 
them, at National Management Assn. con- 
ference in Detroit. Nearly half of NMA 
members are foremen; rest rank higher. 


COLLEGE-TRAINED Chester Brown, 40, 
a foreman for Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tory Co. of Fairfield, Ala., doesn’t believe 
engineers necessarily make better fore- 
men but sees increasingly less opportunity 
for the man who isn’t technically trained. 


Look to Their'Fy 


Is the foreman a vanishing above 
American? authori 

This question was at the from t 
heart of all the discussion at § cuts a 
the National Management § men 
Assn.’s 36th annual conference § trainin; 
last week in Detroit. It was the § old-tim 
specifi¢ subject of the top-billed ing sh 
panel of the five-day session § tooth o 
(pictures). the de 

The answer: No, the foreman J old-tim 
isn’t dying out, but he’s finding § breed, : 
it necessary to learn new tricks § for his 
and he is acquiring more inm- 
pressive titles. 

Union rules from below and 
management practices from} 
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SUPER-FC 
Tuggle, 


UP FROM THE RANKS, Ben Stalvey, i, 
for 25 years a foreman at Great Lake 
Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich., says: “Yo Corp. in 
have to see the workers’ side, talk thet) supervises 
language. But you’ve got to have th) from the 
management attitude.” : 
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above are whittling away his 
guthority. Specialists fresh 
fom the campus with crew 
cuts and slide rules, and young 
men marked for management 
training, are crowding out the 
old-time, paunchy, cigar-chew- 
ing shop boss with the elk’s 
tooth on his watch chain. But, 
the delegates concluded, the 
old-timer comes from a hardy 
breed, and there’s no substitute 
for his supervisory experience. 


Name After Name 


The National Management 
Assn.’s history reflects succes- 


SUPER-FOREMAN of new style is Jason A. 
Tuggle, Jr., 37, of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. in Marietta, Ga. A college man, he 
supervises 25 foremen. He favors “people 
from the ranks who know human relations 
and production.” 
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SERIOUS OUTLOOK is suggested in dinner 
speeches around the “‘lost generation” theme. 
In dise delegates agreed the job will 
survive but title and duties may change. 








SUPERINTENDENT Harold F. Meyer, 48, 

is in charge of 185 employees at a Mobil 

Oil Co. terminal in Brooklyn. He says 

college trainees fail as foremen—“‘too 

eager to get ahead, don’t want to learn 
the business.” 
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sive. changes in the status of 
foremen. Only four years ago, 
members voted by a narrow 
margin to adopt the present 
name instead of National Assn. 
of Foremen. 


Obviously, not all members 
were willing to accept this 
grasp at management’s coat- 
tails. Some member clubs 
pulled out. Between these de- 
fections and the impact of re- 
cession, NMA has fewer mem- 
bers today (64,000) than in 
1956 (70,000). 

For generations, foremen 
have been in an ambiguous po- 
sition—are they the lowest 
level of management or the 
highest of rank-and-file? The 
question remained a semantic 
exercise, however, until World 
War II. 

Foremen made a start toward 
group recognition shortly after 
World War I, when they 
formed a club at what is now 
Delco Products Div. of General 
Motors Corp. at. Dayton, Ohio. 
The National Assn. of Foremen 
began in 1925 to spread the 
movement to other states. 


Wartime Issue 


At the beginning of World 
War II, the National Assn. had 
about 7,000 members. The na- 
tion’s shift to a war footing 
threw foremen suddenly into 
prominence. Vast numbers of 
untrained workers were re- 
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cruited by war plants, and 
thousands of experienced work- 
ers were made foremen. 

These new foremen often 
carried their union attitudes 
and loyalties to their supervi- 
sory jobs, and the Foremen’s 
Assn. of America was founded 
as a bargaining group. In re- 
sponse, companies threw their 
weight behind the non-union- 
minded NAF. The latter group 
even then included many man- 
agement people—higher levels 
than the production foreman 
or line supervisor—and fore- 
men were encouraged to think 
of themselves as members of 
the “management team.” 

At the end of the war, FAA 
claimed about 53,000 members 
and NAF, 16,000. Then Taft- 
Hartley pretty much settled 
the question of whether fore- 
men are labor or management. 
Section 14-A effectively, though 
not specifically, kept foremen 
from bargaining as labor units. 
That ended FAA’s rise. NAF 
captured many of its members. 


The Changing Job 


The 800 delegates at the NMA 
meeting weren’t sure whether 
increasing industrial complex- 
ity is good or bad for foremen. 
On the one hand, it creates 
more foreman posts; each man 
can supervise fewer workers as 
the process gets trickier. On 
the other hand, management 
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tends to install more and more 
college trainees as foremen to 
gain experience. 

Incentive for foremen is also 
reduced as these management 
trainees are pushed up through 
the ranks, filling spots at which 
foremen used to have a crack. 
Critics say the less educated 
man has little chance to ad- 
vance. 

However, others point out 
that the foreman’s job encom- 
passes much more than it used 
to—more than hiring, firing, 
and bossing a work gang. At 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., for 
example, he is called a super- 
visor and is primarily respon- 
sible for the entire operation of 
his “cost center.” He is the 
contact with union stewards, 
solves production and schedul- 
ing problems on the _ spot, 
checks quality, keeps the bud- 
get in line. 


Membership Mix 


Three years ago, when NMA 
last surveyed its membership, 


about 46% of the members 
were production foremen, an- 
other 40% staff people (split 
evenly between technical and 
non-technical jobs), 11% high- 
er-ranking supervisors, and 3% 
top executives. 

Of the 46% who were fore- 
men, 14% were college grad- 
uates. In the total membership, 
30% were college graduates, 
60% had had at least some col- 
lege, and more than 90% were 
high school graduates. 

NMA members are still learn- 
ing: At Detroit they spent little 
time in socializing; they packed 
study sessions. NMA through 
the year sponsors 325 club 
classes based on courses pre- 
pared in Dayton and presented 
by the club members them- 
selves. 


Reprinted from the October 31, 
1959 issue of Business Week by 
special permission. Copyrighted 
1959 by the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 
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Many problems in factory operation 
can be traced to poor human 
relations which, in turn, result 
from ineffective supervision. 


SOLVE YOUR LABOR PROBLEMS 


AT THE FOREMAN LEVEL 


by Robley D. Stevens* 
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N THE DAY-TO-DAY OPERATION OF A FACTORY labor problems are 
I bound to arise which affect sound management-employee rela- 
tions. They may deal with the procedure of making time-studies, 
assignment of jobs, disciplinary action, transfer and promotion, 
management prerogatives, or 
other matters involving the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 


The success of your factory 
in getting the work out is de- 
termined to a large degree by 
the willingness of your em- 
ployees to do their jobs and 
eagerness to do them well. Dis- 
satisfied employees in your fac- 
tory will not contribute their 
best efforts. 


Need Alert Foremen 


If your factory foremen are 
to keep production operating at 
maximum efficiency, they must 
be alert to recognize the symp- 
toms of employee labor prob- 
lems, they should try to analyze 
the causes that give rise to 
those symptoms, and of course, 
*Management Consultant, author 


Your Government Guidebook 
(Wilde). 





seek to prevent grievances 
from developing. 

We are now going through an 
almost unprecedented period of 
change—automation in the fac- 
tory, electronic computers, 
growth and diversification and 
potential of peacetime atomic 
power for industry. 

The factory employee’s con- 
duct may be his way of un- 
wittingly showing that he has a 
grievance. He may show it 
through reduced productivity, 
poor quality work, loafing on 
the job, insubordination, or lack 
of cooperation with the fore- 
man. 

It seems important that your 
factory foreman recognize that, 
regardless of the seriousness of 
the labor problem as it may ap- 
pear to him, the way the em- 
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ployee feels about the matter 
should dictate the amount of 
consideration to be given to the 
complaint. The factory fore- 
man who gives an employee 
the brush-off or makes too light 
of the complaint is merely ad- 
ding fuel to the fire. 

Promoting the will to work 
in the factory requires first of 
all an understanding on the 
part of the foreman of people 
and the kinds of satisfaction 
they want or need from their 
jobs. 

Employees in your factory 
must acquire the knowledge 
and skill required to perform 
their jobs. They look to the 
factory foreman for instruction 
and guidance. Right now is a 
good time for the foreman to 
start sizing up his own job and 
determining what your factory 
management expects of him. 
But what kind of a manager a 
foreman will make depends 
upon what he does to make 
himself management material. 
The foreman who is alert and 
is a manager of men must have 
the desire to learn and the will- 
ingness to pay the price of suc- 
cess. 

Avoid Bypassing 

In most cases, bypassing in 
your factory can be avoided by 
the foreman himself, through 
building up in the employee 
mind, faith, confidence, and 
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trust as a result of daily prac- 
tice by: (1) being interested 
in his attitude, (2) anticipating 
annoyances that are bound to 
crop up in any job, (3) trying 
to learn the personal character- 
istics of different employees 
and their customary reaction to 
various circumstances, and (4) 
by exercising patience, objec- 
tivity, and some tolerance of 
people, even under the stress 
of fundamental disagreements. 
It is not an easy matter for 
the factory foreman who has to 
live with the complaining em- 
ployee to be wholly objective 
at all times in considering the 
labor problem. But the factory 
foreman should give the em- 
ployee some thoughtful atten- 
tion, listen to the story without 
interrupting the employee, and 
try to keep the discussion cen- 
tered around facts rather than 
on opinions which might give 
rise to needless argument. 


Seek a Solution 

Whatever the solution in 
your factory, it should meet 
criteria such as: the solution 
should reach the heart of the 
problem, it should remove the 
cause of the grievance, and it 
must have no effect upon the 
work of other employees. 

There will, of course, be 
times when informal discussion 
between employees and the 
best of foremen fails to resolve 
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a labor problem. There also 
will be times when conditions 
require that your factory man- 
agement take some adverse ac- 
tion against the employee. But 
to keep the record straight, 
establish the facts, discourage 
petty complaints, your manage- 
ment should see that the griev- 
ance is reduced to writing. 

Improvements can be made 
mainly through better initial 
preparation of the grievance, 
through better conduct of hear- 
ing, and more thorough prepa- 
ration by the foreman and his 
report to your management. 
Time alone will tell whether 
improvements can be made. 
However, it always is more de- 
sirable for your factory man- 
agement, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to handle employee griev- 
ances directly than through an 
outside third party. 


Prevent Grievances 


It is not enough that your 
factory foremen know how to 
handle employee grievances as 
they arise. It is also necessary 
for them to work toward pre- 
venting them, or ata least re- 
ducing them to a minimum. 

One advantage of the fore- 
man’s job is that it continually 
offers challenging problems 
which demand his attention. 
The action he takes which re- 
sults in a correct solution to 


labor problems constitutes a 
growth in his stature. 

A competent foreman looks 
upon his people as individuals. 
Everything he does and says 
adds to their opinion of him as 
a person, and influences the 
way they respond and react to 
their jobs. 

The foreman can conduct 
your factory’s business in har- 
mony with the human needs of 
people by making an effort to 
understand what makes people 
tick; by making an effort to put 
understanding of people in your 
management methods used in 
supervising them, and by mak- 
ing some effort to gain the con- 
fidence and loyalty of the em- 
ployees as a whole. 


Essentials of Supervision 


A foreman is a person who 
makes things happen in the fac- 
tory department, through the 
efforts of other people. In so 
doing, he is primarily con- 
cerned with obtaining results 
for management. 

The management level de- 
mands of a foreman the ability 
to work as a member of a team. 
People just naturally are hap- 
pier and work better when they 
have a feeling that the “boss” 
is interested in them. Main- 
taining good relations in the 
factory requires that the fore- 
man know himself as well as 
his subordinates do. 
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The foreman who applies 
good human relations puts his 
abilities to test. That every 
factory management considers 
this ability a major asset is in- 
dicated by the efforts it expends 
in developing it in their fore- 
men and prospective foremen. 

In this big complicated world 
the factory foreman has much 
to learn. He must know what is 
to be done; how the work will 
be divided; how the work will 
be done; who will do the work; 
what the work will be done 
with; and how well the work 
must be done. He must also 
possess and apply other skills 
relating to the _ personnel 
through whom your factory op- 
erations are effected. Attain- 
ment of teamwork, develop- 
ment of morale, maintenance 
of discipline, reducing griev- 
ances, are inherent in the fore- 
man’s job. 

In spite of any desire on the 
part of the foreman in his ap- 
plying the processes of manage- 
ment in your factory, sooner or 
later he is faced with flesh-and- 
blood-people, and he must re- 
spond to them accordingly. 
This is one of the mainsprings 
in the current drive to human- 
ize management-labor rela- 
tions. 


Arbitration 


Factory management is train- 
ing the foreman in the funda- 
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mentals of sound human rela- 
tions because most labor prob- 
lems start right on the line. A 
foreman with the proper know- 
how will do much to solve these 
labor problems before they get 
started. A great many labor 
disputes that go all the way to 
arbitration, might easily have 
been settled by the foreman be- 
cause he usually can tell when 
labor grievances are brewing 
and can often do much to stop 
them before they start. But 
adequate training is the only 
way your factory can qualify 
the foreman to handle effec- 
tively this phase of his work. 

Today, however, it is a com- 
mon practice for labor disputes 
between management and labor 
to be arbitrated. Arbitration is 
a peaceful, voluntary method of 
settling labor disputes. It is 
used only after the parties have 
failed. After a hearing, at 
which both parties voluntarily 
submit their evidence and 
claims, the arbitrator makes a 
decision and issues an award 
which the respective parties 
have voluntarily agreed in ad- 
vance to accept. 

The factory foreman should 
know that there are two un- 
varying elements which must 
be presented in labor arbitra- 
tion. First, the arbitrator must 
be impartial. Second, there 
must be a final and binding de- 
cision embodying the judg- 
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ment of the arbitrator, not 
merely an attempt to bring the 
parties together in their own 
settlement. Ths decision must 
be within the authority granted 
to the arbitrator. 

The foreman is the member 
of management who has been 
delegated the authority to man- 
age a department. He is the 
one whom the employees look 
to for instruction and super- 
vision. The value of good per- 
sonal relationships between the 
foreman and his employees 
cannot be overestimated, be- 
cause it is through such good 
relationships that he is able to 
settle many labor grievances 
without the costly use of out- 
side arbitration. 


Other Pointers 


What can and should the 
foreman do to prepare himself 
to handle labor problems at his 
level? First, he must reorient 
his own thinking. He should 
think of himself as a manager 
rather than as a_ technical 
worker. Next,.he should realize 
that the direction of people, 
however, is much more than 
communication. It is the process 
of weaving people and their 
performance into the factory 
operational system. Of course, 
the role of the human factor 
should be appraised by the fore- 
man in each managerial situa- 
tion in terms of the nature of 


the factory department opera- 
tion, the nature of the people 
he supervises, and the extent 
of their contribution to the end- 
product. 

Technical and _ supervisory 
qualifications required of the 
factory foreman are not merely 
matters of natural endowment. 
There are few born supervisors; 
most are developed. Of course, 
the conventional good traits in 
an individual play a strong part 
in the foreman’s managerial de- 
velopment. For instance, initi- 
ative, drive for self-improve- 
ment, intelligence, curiosity, at- 
tention, courage, leadership, 
and a capacity for hard work. 
But the man himself must 
make use of these traits as well 
as the supervisory training af- 
forded him by management. 

To find out whether the fore- 
man’s supervision has been ef- 
fective to the extent that he 
can solve labor problems at his 
level, your management needs 
to evaluate the results. Such 
action, if consistently practiced, 
will lead to a better under- 
standing of what bothers peo- 
ple and, therefore, a more logi- 
cal approach to correcting the 
causes of grievances and com- 
plaints by employees in your 
factory. 

Much of your factory’s per- 
sonnel program will be tradi- 
tionally expressed through pub- 
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lished policy statements. That 
is all to the good; however, too 
often policies are expected: to 
become self-operative with too 
little direct effort being spent 
on putting life, warmth, and 
meaning into them. Why not 
take an inquiring look at‘those 
policies occasionally to see 
how successful they really are 
in solving labor problems? Up- 
to-date personnel policies and 
procedures are the best and 
most authoritative road-map 
for personnel management ac- 
tivities and for guidance by the 
foreman. 





THE 
HUMANITIES 
IN 
TRAINING 


(Continued from Page 23) 


5. Would a genuine re-assess- 
ment of job requirements be 
advisable to utilize the talents 
of liberal arts graduates in po- 
sitions from which they are 
generally excluded? 

6. Should executive develop- 
ment programs include provi- 
sions for early identification of 
executive talent? 


7. Should the humanities be 
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inoorporated into development 
programs at some or all levels? 


8. Would short term human- 
ities programs be feasible? To 
overcome the financial burden 
of such programs, would it be 
advisable to enlist the coopera- 
tion of companies in a given 
geographical area in joint sup- 
port and planning? 

9. If such programs are 
planned, should the problems 
of temporary replacements be 
utilized as part of a program 
of planned interneships? 


10. Should the planning of 
training and development pro- 
grams include the obligation of 
planning in detail short and 
long term evaluations of those 
programs? 

Obviously, the intent of this 
talk was not to sell the human- 
ities. It has been, I hope, a sin- 
cere effort to delineate with 
some care the meaning of the 
humanities, the use of the hu- 
manities in selected programs 
of executive development, and 
some consequent implications. 
My talk did not exhaust the 
subject, only the listeners. My 
design was not to settle the 
issue, it was to create other 
issues. The nature of the topic 
given to me did force me to 
think; it is my firm wish that 
this presentation had the same 
effect on all of you. 
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ACT on FACT 


Tom Wentworth (name fic- 
tional) walked homeward from 
the plant. 

“Suspended for five days,” he 
thought bitterly. “Me! A six- 
year employee with a good rec- 
ord. It’s a raw deal! I’m not 
going to take it!” 

Tom Wentworth filed a griev- 
ance requesting that the com- 
pany set aside his penalty and 
restore his lost pay. But man- 
agement backed its supervisor. 
Eventually the case came be- 
fore an arbitrator. 


Two Sides of a Story 


On the evening before his 
suspension Tom’s two soldier 
nephews paid an unexpected 
visit. Over friendly glasses of 
beer the conversation continued 
until the early hours of the 
morning. Tom claimed he 
drank only two cans of beer, 
but had only one hour’s sleep. 
It was fatigue that made him 
act in an abnormal manner and 
led his supervisor to believe 
that he had been drinking. 





by James Black 


Tom Wentworth’s supervisor 
had a different impression of 
the incident. 

“About an hour after the shift 
commenced,” said he, “I no- 
ticed Wentworth acting in a 
manner that led me to believe 
he was intoxicated. My assist- 
ant foreman, who was with me, 
agreed. Wentworth apologized 
for coming to work in his con- 
dition—said he had been up all 
night talking to his two neph- 
ews. 

“The contract reads, ‘Report- 
ing to work under the influence 
of alcohol or drinking alcoholic 
beverages on the property may 
result in disciplinary action or 
dismissal.’ Wentworth’s record 
was a good one, yet discipline 
demanded that I not ignore a 
flagrant violation of the rules. 
Moreover, he had ruined an ex- 
pensive piece because he was 
not in condition to do his work. 
I suspended him for five days— 
a punishment I think well in 
keeping with the degree of his 
offense.” 





| A SUPERVISOR'S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 
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Arguments before the 
Arbitrator 

There you have the two sides 
of the story. Shall we listen to 
the argument the union em- 
ployed to defend its member? 

“Tom Wentworth is a valued 
employee with a good record 
for six years. The fact that he 
sat up late on the evening pre- 
ceding the incident entertain- 
ing two close kinsmen who 
would be his guests for only 
one night was a legitimate ex- 
cuse. When Wentworth came 
to the plant he talked to other 
employees and the guards at 
the gate, who noticed nothing 
unusual in his behavior. Fur- 
thermore, the job to which he 
was assigned that day was not 
one he was accustomed to do- 
ing. He had requested permis- 
sion of his boss to go home 
early for needed sleep. The lat- 
ter had agreed, but had asked 
the employee to stay until 
lunch-time to complete the job 
he was running. There was 
never any talk about intoxica- 
tion. 

“We contend that Tom Went- 
worth is not guilty of either the 
charge of working while under 
the influence of alcohol or of 
failure to do his work properly. 
The reason he was suspended 
was because—assigned to a new 
job—his scrap was running 
high. The annoyed supervisor 
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searched for a reason to justify 
punishment. At last he hit on 
the notion of claiming the em- 
ployee was intoxicated. Since 
the company cannot prove its 
charge, Wentworth should have 
the offense removed from his 
record and receive the money 
he has lost in wages as the re- 
sult of this unjust penalty.” 

The ‘company countered, 
“Tom Wentworth’s botch of an 
expensive job cost $1100. Also, 
his statement that he was doing 
work with which he was un- 
familiar is incorrect. He has 
performed similar operations 
frequently. We are introducing 
records to prove it. 

“Wentworth’s supervisor and 
an assistant supervisor both 
agree that he was ‘acting in an 
abnormal manner,’ that his 
speech was ‘slurred,’ that he 
had difficulty in maintaining 
his balance. The assistant su- 
pervisor recommended _ that 
Wentworth be dismissed forth- 
with, but his superior, after 
considering his record and 
years of service, decided on a 
punishmert quite mild in view 
of the gravity of the offense— 
he imposed a five day suspen- 
sion. 

“Wentworth was grateful at 
first and even apologized for his 
condition. The story about the 
visiting nephews never came 
up until the formal grievance 
hearing. We don’t doubt that 
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there was such a visit, but it is 
obvious the employee was seek- 
ing desperately for a defense. 
In view of these facts and the 
production records we are of- 
fering to substantiate our argu- 
ments, this grievance should be 
denied.” 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 


The arbitrator listened to the 
arguments, then said, “The 
grievant is a skilled machine 
operator rated at the top of his 
classification. In his work close 
tolerances are observed and er- 
rors do not readily lend them- 
selves to correction. Mistakes 
are costly—in this case the 
price was about $1100. At least 
that is management’s claim and 
the union does not disagree. It 
only argues the employee was 
unfamiliar with the work. This 
is not substantiated by the rec- 
ord. 

“The evidence is also uncon- 
tradicted that the employee 
was up all night entertaining 
two servicemen. He says he 
drank two cans of beer, but 
admitted that he had only a 
one-hour nap in a 24-hour 
period—and was so fatigued 
that he doubted his ability to 
get through the day. He denies 
he was intoxicated—that he 
staggered— that his speech was 
slurred. 

“The facts are insufficient to 
determine whether or not the 
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employee was drunk at the 
time he reported for work. 
However, the evidence does in- 
dicate that he was under the 
influence of alcohol, and this, to 
an appreciable degree, affected 
his ability to do his job. 

“It is true that what an em- 
ployee does on his own time 
and while away frdm the plant 
is his own affair, but if his off- 
duty activities directly affect 
his work performance, then his 
conduct becomes a matter with 
which the employer may be 
concerned. 

“The facts of this case are 
based on management evidence 
and the grievant’s own admis- 
sion. Here they are: The em- 
ployee held a highly skilled job. 
He reported to work in a con- 
dition of such extreme fatigue 
he couldn’t perform his duties. 
He told the foreman that he 
had been up all night—that he 
had had a couple of beers. His 
conditions were voluntarily im- 
posed and the grievant could 
have anticipated the effect of 
his conduct. The union’s argu- 
ment that the company had 
originally claimed that the em- 
ployee damaged an expensive 
piece and at a later time had 
added the charge of intoxica- 
tion to justify its punishment 
has no weight. This argument 
does not negate the factual evi- 
dence on which the suspension 
is based. The evidence regard- 
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ing the responsibility for the 
damage is not inconsistent with 
management’s claim that the 
employee was physically in- 
capable of performing his work. 
Nor do the circumstances indi- 
cate a blunt attempt on the part 
of the company to substitute a 
‘valid’ claim for one which had 
been proved groundless or to 
‘switch’ positions. 

“I must conclude on the basis 
of the evidence that the sus- 
pension of this employee was 
not discriminatory or in viola- 
tion of the contract. One week’s 
suspension cannot be regarded 
as unduly harsh or severe, not- 
withstanding the _ grievant’s 
good work record and absence 
of prior acts of misconduct. 
This grievance is_ therefore 
denied.” 


The Supervisor's Sound 
Judgment 


Practically every company 
has a hard and fast rule against 
drinking on the property or re- 
porting for work under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. But the 
charge of intoxication is some- 
times a hard one to make stick 
unless it can be tied into acts 
that upset discipline or inter- 
fere with production. However, 
if an employee is noticeably in- 
toxicated and nothing is done 
about it morale suffers. 

Tom Wentworth cost his com- 
pany more than $1000 because 
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he was physically incapable of 
doing his job. The fact that he 
introduced as witnesses fellow 
employees who testified that 
they did not notice “anything 
unusual” about his conduct 
doesn’t mean much. After all, 
a man’s friends are hesitant to 
testify against him. Besides, 
they didn’t see anything “usual” 
about his behavior, either. 

There was also a contradic- 
tion of facts in the testimony of 
Wentworth and his supervisor, 
The employee said he had told 
his superior of his fatigue and 
asked to go home—that he only 
stayed as a favor to help on an 
important job. The supervisor 
reported that he and his assist- 
ant had observed Wentworth 
acting in a most peculiar man- 
ner and that the employee's 
carelessness had ruined beyond 
repair an expensive piece. Fur- 
ther, he produced production 
records to prove conclusively 
that the grievant was complete- 
ly familiar with the work to 
which he had been assigned— 
thus knocking down a key 
union contention. 

In imposing a five day sus- 
pension the supervisor was 
much more objective than his 
assistant, who had _ recom- 
mended immediate dismissal. 

Management’s action was up- 
held, due to the evidence plus 
the impression made on the 
arbitrator by the supervisor's 
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reasoned, record-backed ac- 
count of the incident. In 
handling a difficult and un- 
pleasant employee relations 
problem, Tom Wentworth’s su- 
pervisor had displayed sound 
judgment, patience, and sym- 
pathetic understanding. The 
employee’s defense could not 
stand up against the weight of 
the facts against him. If the su- 
pervisor had “blown his top”— 
punished Wentworth by termi- 
nating his employment—the 
union’s charge of discrimina- 
tion would have had more sub- 
stance. 


That’s why it is so important 
to remember that when you 
hold managerial responsibility 
you can’t afford the luxury of 
impulsive decisions—regardless 
of provocation. You have to 
think of cause and effect, of ac- 
tion and consequence. When 
you do this you are in a posi- 
tion to decide the proper course 
to take—and usually this is a 
course that will bear the closest 
kind of scrutiny. 


This case is based on one described 
in the Labor Relations Reporter. 
It has been altered slightly. 
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1960 Management Conferences 





Central Ohio Area 





Council Location not announced January 30, 1960 
St. Louis Area Hotel Statler 
Council St. Louis, Missouri February 20, 1960 





Wolverine Council N.W. Jr. High School 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


February 20, 1960 





Michiana Area 
Council 


Location not announced March 12, 1960 





Greater New York Hotel New Yorker 


Council 


New York, New York 


March 19, 1960 





Other Meetings of Interest 


4lst International 
Conference 
National Office 
Management 
Association 


Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
and Show Mart, 
Montreal, Canada 


May 22-27, 1960 





Send COMPLETE listings to: 


Editor, Manage, 333 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio 














CHESTER W. BROWN 


First Vice-President 





DONALD M. TUTTLE 


President 


WALTER W. LYNN 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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NMA Officers for 1960 





President 


Donald M. Tuttle 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, California Division 
Burbank, California 


First Vice President 


Chester W. Brown 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
Box 31, Fairfield, Alabama 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Walter W. Lynn 
The Ohio Steel Foundry Company 
West Fourth Street, Lima, Ohio 


Chairman of Ways and Means 


Fred I. Hatcher 
Diamond Power Specialty Corporation 
Box 415, Lancaster, Ohio 


Zone Vice Presidents 


Zone A— 

Joseph A. McMillan 

Grayson Controls Division 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company 

100 West Victoria Street 

Long Beach 5, California 


Zone B— 


Roy F. Hahn 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
J. F. Queeny Plant 

1700 South Second Street 

St. Louis 77, Missouri 


Zone C— 

Marvin W. Keck 

The Toledo Edison Company 
420 Madison Avenue 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


Zone D— 

Joseph F. Becek 

National Supply Company 
Spang-Chalfant Division 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania 








Zone E— 

Paul C. Linkous 
Inland Steel Company 
Wheelwright, Kentucky 


Zone F— 

James W. Anderson 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 

P. O. Box 2025 

Buffalo 5, New York 


Zone G— 

T. P. Alston, Jr. 
American Airlines, Inc. 
5245 West 55th Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


Zone H— 

Andy L. Squier 
Kellogg Company 

235 Porter Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


National Directors 


ALABAMA (Zone E) 


*Samuel H. Booker 
Alabama Power Company 
600 North 18th Street 
Birmingham 6, Alabama 


*Chester W. Brown 


Harbison-Walker Refractories 


Company 
Box 311 
Fairfield, Alabama 


Walter P. Christian 
Alabama Power Company 
P. O. Box 1349 

Mobile, Alabama 


*V. P. Jiminez 

Vulcan Materials Company 
P. O. Drawer 155 
Birmingham 2, Alabama 


*Carl N. Self, Jr. 

Hayes Aircraft Corporation 
P. O. Box 2287 
Birmingham, Alabama 





*Term expires December 31, 1960. All others expire December 31, 1961. 


ARIZONA (Zone A) 


*August H. Meyer 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


P. O. Box 11337, Emery Park 


Tucson, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA (Zone A) 


*Robert W. Caldwell 

Cannon Electric Company 
3208 Humboldt Street 

Los Angeles 31, California 


John K. Christoph 

Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation 

Missiles & Space Division 

P. O. Box 504 

Sunnyvale, California 


Joseph A. McMillan 

Grayson Controls Division 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company 

100 Victoria Street 

Long Beach 5, California 
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Richard E. Middlekauff 

Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc. 

3855 Lakewood Boulevard 

Long Beach 8, California 


*Donald Montgomery 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
International Airport 

Los Angeles 45, California 


Walter L. Palmer 


National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. 


28th and Harbor Drive 
San Diego, California 


Donald M. Tuttle 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation 
California Division 
Burbank, California 


CANADA (Zone F) 

*James W. Charter 

Hussmann Refrigerator 
Company, Ltd. 

58 Frank Street 

Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


COLORADO (Zone B) 
*Hubert B. Dutell 

Gates Rubber Company 
999 South Broadway 
Denver, Colorado 


FLORIDA (Zone E) 

*Harold W. Stevens 

The Chemstrand Cc -poration 
Decatur, Alabama 


Robert Thibert 

Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. 

P. O. Box 817 

Miami 48, Florida 


GEORGIA (Zone E) 


*David O. Kelly 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation 
Georgia Division 
South Cobb Drive 
Marietta, Georgia 


HAWAII (Zone A) 


Herbert Mack 

Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. 
Honolulu Base, P.O. Box 1380 
Honolulu International Airport 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


ILLINOIS (Zone G) 


*Thomas P. Alston, Jr. 
American Airlines, Inc. 
5245 West 55th Street 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


C. E. Casler 

Ingalls Shepard Division 
Wyman Gordon Company 
146th & Wood Streets 
Harvey, Illinois 


*Virgil E. Chillion 

Moorman Manufacturing 
Company 

29th and Chestnut Streets 

Quincy, Illinois 


Julius C. Conway 

Granite City Steel Company 
20th and Madison Street 
Granite City, Illinois 


Bernard Eizenga 

The Sherwin-Williams 
Company 

11541 Champlain Avenue 

Chicago 28, Illinois 








Robert J. Koch 

R.C.S. Offset Printers 

Division of Rapid Copy 
Service, Inc. 

123 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, Illinois 


INDIANA (Zone H) 


*E. C. Holmquest 

Bastian Morley Company, Inc. 
200 Truesdale Avenue 
LaPorte, Indiana 


Erich B. Lasch 

The Magnavox Company 
2131 Bueter Road 

Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 


Elmer C. Montania 
National Tube Division 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
P. O. Box 508 

Gary, Indiana 


*Joe T. Samsel 

Kingston Products 
Corporation 

1415 North Webster Street 

Kokomo, Indiana 


*Charles R. Vest 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
State and Woerner Streets 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 


IOWA (Zone B) 


Ralph R. Davenport 

Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

2825 Mount Pleasant Street 

Burlington, Iowa 


KANSAS (Zone B) 


Joseph G. Payne 

Kansas City Structural Steel 
Company 

21st and Metropolitan 

Kansas City 6, Kansas 


KENTUCKY (Zone E) 


George L. Hans 

National Carbide Company 

Division Air Reduction 
Company, Inc. 

P. O. Box 37, Station D 

Louisville 10, Kentucky 


*Wallace A. Hicks 
Kawneer Company 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


*Paul C. Linkous 
Inland Steel Company 
Wheelwright, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA (Zone B) 


*Joseph A. Culmone 

Ethyl Corporation 

P. O. Box 341 

Baton Rouge 1, Louisiana 


MASSACHUSETTS (Zone F) 


Bernard J. Macker 
Independent Lock Company 
35 Daniels Street 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


*G. Eldon Tufts 

Sylvania Electric Products Co. 
75 Sylvan Street 

Danvers, Massachusetts 
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MICHIGAN (Zone H) 


John W. Bolt 
American Standard 
Industrial Division 
8111 Tireman Avenue 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Oscar V. Hinman 

The Budd Company 
12141 Charlevoix Avenue 
Detroit 14, Michigan 


*Fred N. Larson 
Chrysler Corporation 
3675 East Outer Drive 
Detroit 34, Michigan 


*Robert C. Norton 

Clark Equipment Company 
1300 Falahee Road 
Jackson, Michigan 


Robert Rooker 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation 

Division of National Steel 
Corporation 

Tecumseh Road 

Ecorse 29, Michigan 


Orvie E. Seeley 

Post Division 

General Foods Corporation 
275 Cliff Street 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


*Andy L. Squier 
Kellogg Company 

235 Porter Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


*A. D. Witham 
Clark Equipment Company 
Buchanan, Michigan 


Edward B. West 

American Motors 
Corporation 

Kelvinator Division 

1545 Clyde Park 

Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 


MINNESOTA (Zone G) 
R. H. Bendio, Sr. 
North Central Airlines, Inc. 
6201—34th Avenue 
Minneapolis 50, Minnesota 


MISSOURI 


*Roy F. Hahn 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
J. F. Queeny Plant 

1700 South Second Street 

St. Louis 77, Missouri 


Berlin M. Richardson 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
P. O. Box 1159 

Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW YORK (Zone F) 


*James W. Anderson 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 

P. O. Box 2025 

Buffalo 5, New York 


Thomas M. Barron 

Harrison Radiator Division 
General Motors Corporation 
Lockport, New York 


J. L. Roberts 

Lockheed Aircraft Service 

New York International 
Airport 

Jamaica 30, New York 

Byron Soper 


St. Regis Paper Company 
Deferiet, New York 








NEW YORK (Zone F) cont'd 


John H. Walsh 
Carrier Corporation 
Carrier Parkway 
Syracuse 1, New York 


OHIO (Zone G) 


*Gordon L. Brott 

The Ohio Rubber Company 

A Div. of the Eagle-Picher Co. 
Willoughby, Ohio 


*John A. Domanick 
Aeronca Manufacturing Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


*Walter W. Lynn 

The Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 
West Fourth Street 

Lima, Ohio 


*Fred I. Hatcher 

Diamond Power Specialty 
Corp. 

Box 415 

Lancaster, Ohio 


*H. E. Houser 

The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion 
Company 

211 Township Avenue 

Elmwood Place 

Cincinnati 16, Ohio 


*Marvin W. Keck 

The Toledo Edison Company 
420 Madison Avenue 

Toledo 4, Ohio 


*James S. McCartney 
National Tube Division 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
Lorain, Ohio 


*Willoughby J. Mowery 

Columbus Auto Parts 
Company 

P. O. Box 507 

Columbus 16, Ohio 


Joseph M. Stana 

Warner & Swasey Company 
5701 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


*George W. Tomlinson 
Formica Corp. 
Subsidiary of American 

Cyanamid Co. 
4614 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
Samuel E. Tompkins 
International Harvester 
Company 
2069 Lagonda Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA (Zone B) 

*J. Hereld Coman 

W. C. Norris, Mfr. 

Division of Dover Corporation 
Box 1739 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


*R. L. Dickinson 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
2000 North Memorial Drive 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


J. K. Schladale 

American Airlines, Inc. 

Maintenance & Engineering 
Center 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OREGON (Zone A) 


*Douglas C. Strain 
Electro-Scientific Industries 
7524 S. W. Macadam Avenut 
Portland 19, Oregon 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Zone D) 
*Joseph F. Becek 


The National Supply Company 
Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corp. 


Ambridge, Pennsylvania 


*Charles F. Cook 

The National Supply 
Company 

Subsidiary of Armco Steel 
Corp. 

138 Bridge Street 

Etna 23, Pennsylvania 


*Thomas M. Elliott 
Heppenstall Company 

4620 Hatfield Street 
Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania 


*A. LaVerne Larson 

Meadville Telephone 
Company 

229 Arch Street 

Meadville, Pennsylvania 


*L. Fred Magruder 
Talon, Inc. 

626 Arch Street 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


William L. Thomas 
National Tube Division 

U. S. Steel Corporation 
415 Fourth Avenue 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


TENNESSEE (Zone E) 


John A. Kingcaid, Jr. 
Avco Corporation 
Nashville Division 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Elmer O. Rogers 

The Magnavox Company of 
Tenn. 

Greeneville, Tennessee 


TEXAS (Zone B) 


*D. L. Burke 
Ethyl Corporation 
P. O. Box 472 
Pasadena, Texas 


*John N. Watson 
Convair, A Division of 
General Dynamics 

Corporation 
Fort Worth, Texas 


WEST VIRGINIA (Zone D) 


*R. E. Shelton 
Island Creek Coal Company 
Holden, West Virginia 


*J. Wayne Whitlatch 
Demuth Glass Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 629 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


E. C. Goodman 

The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. 

C & O Building 

Huntington, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN (Zone G) 

*Tom A. Martin 

Universal Foundry Company 
P. O. Box 827 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


*Robert P. Walbridge 

Lakeside Bridge and Steel 
Company 

5300 North 39th Street 

Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 








NEXT MONTH .. . 


What It Takes To 
Be A Good Foreman. 


In MANAGE 




















Aluminum Scoops Take Less 
Time and Work 


Recent university tests of the 
relative performance of work- 
ers using steel and aluminum 
scoops of equal loaded weight, 
show that they performed a 
given task 9% faster and with 
17% less work when using an 











aluminum scoop like that 
shown in the picture. 

Averaged findings for work- 
ers moving 100 bu. (5600 lbs.) 
of corn showed that the men 
performed the task in 23.7 min- 
utes with an expenditure of 
170.3 calories of energy when 
using a steel scoop, and in 21.6 
minutes, with an expenditure 
of 140.8 calories, using a scoop 
with a 10 ga. seamless alumi- 
num alloy blade. 


Photography Most Compact 
Memory Next To Human Brain 


Photographic records repre 
sent the most compact memory 
outside the human brain—and 
they do not forget. 

George T. Eaton, national 
president of Society of Photo- 
graphic Scientists and Engi- 
neers, said: “Pictures are essen- 
tial in advertising, teaching, 
entertainment, news reporting, 
in recording industrial facts 
and scientific phenomena, in 
the study of outer space and 
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the examination of microscopic 
objects.” 

Photography has played a 
significant role in industrial 
growth and expansion during 
the last 20 years, and is an im- 
portant factor in every facet of 
our culture. 

The same processes used to 
make pictures are invaluable 
in the production of records for 
the scientist, engineer, and 
technologist. For the scientist, 
he said, “photography is a most 
effective means of graphic ex- 
pression and communication.” 

Without a doubt, photogra- 
phy, along with electronics, has 
become an indispensable tool 
in communications. 


Feel Hemmed In? 

You’d think any pilot in this 
outfit, strapped into the ejec- 
tion seat of North American 
Aviation’s X-15 rocket plane, 
would feel that way too. Ac- 
tually, the X-15 pilot, simulated 
by a dummy in photo, is 
equipped with a form-fitting 
flying suit which in effect is a 
miniature pressurized cabin 
tailored to his individual meas- 
urements. 

Moreover, the fins jutting out 
from the upper right and left 
sides of his ejection seat assure 
that he’ll “straighten up and fly 
right” should he have to pull 
the emergency lever and be 
shot out of the plane. 





The fins, made from alumi- 
num honeycomb, are a new in- 
novation which may well save 
the lives of many jet pilots. The 
entire X-15 escape mechanism 
is designed to operate at 
heights up to 120,000 feet and at 
speeds up to Mach-4, or four 
times the speed of sound—sub- 
stantially greater than pre- 
viously designed ejection mech- 
anisms. Before their use, un- 
controlled tumbling through 
the air after ejection from a 
crippled plane could cause seri- 
ous injury and, in many cases, 
death. 
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The fins stabilize the pilot’s 
flight before his chute opens. 
In effect, he is safely lodged in 
another, smaller plane. The 
honeycomb fins, whose impor- 
tance engineers say “can’t be 
overemphasized,” are made by 
Hexcel Products, Inc., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Automated Guard System 

A new electronic system 
promises to enable American 
industry to entrust to automa- 
tion one of its costliest and 
most troublesome jobs, plant 
protection. 

Using electronic eyes and 
ears linked to an automated 
nerve center, the system dem- 
onstrated by Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co. “not only 
can perform all the policing 
duties now handled by a staff 
of human guards in an indus- 
trial set-up, but can perform 
them better,” John E. Haines, 
company vice president, stated. 

The system consists of a net- 
work of remotely-located elec- 
tronic detection devices tied in- 
to a master control panel. These 
include a number of new elec- 
tronic developments, such as 
noise and motion detectors and 
an electronic fence which the 
company says “really works.” 
Also included are more conven- 
tional devices, such as TV 
cameras at entrances, magnetic 
switches that unlock gates from 


January 


the master control center, fire 
detectors and holdup alarm 
switches. 

When any type of security 
violation occurs, the guard at 
the main control panel receives 
an audible signal (by horn, 
bell, buzzer, etc.) and also vis- 
ual alarm (by lighted 
switches). To identify the par- 
ticular trouble area, the guard 
then looks to an adjoining sub- 
system panel (available for fire, 
intrusion, equipment failure, 
security fencing, etc.). Each 
sub-system panel contains in- 
dicating lights that tell the 
guard at a glance the particular 
area in the building where an 
emergency exists. 

If it happens that electric 
power fails or is turned off by 
an intruder, operation of the 
system is automatically 
switched to batteries or stand- 
by generators. 

Honeywell officials said that 
the new integrated security 
system makes it possible for in 
dustrial management to reduce 
expenditures for plant protec 
tion by 40 per cent and increase 
efficiency of its security force 
by 90 per cent. 


In-Plant Swimming Pool 

The term “practical luxury’ 
may seem self-contradicting, 
but the Flick-Reedy Corp., Bem 
senville, Ill., has an employee 
swimming pool to which the 
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r, fire term can be truthfully applied. ing research vehicle for a new 
alarm It is a luxury, to be sure, chemical and water filter that 
: from the employee standpoint. the company is developing. 
— There aren’t many plants Constant in-use testing will 
et where one can take a cool dip help management learn much 
eb right in his own plant after about the new filter design. Not 
begs knocking off. a bad idea! 
: ‘ is also practical, from the ; : : 
hted aba of batts management Direct-Recording Oscillograph 
all es and labor. First of all, it is an An oscillograph described as 
guard integral part of the plant fire the lowest in cost-per-channel 
g sub- protection system, vital to all of the three members of its 
or fire, persons connected with the popular Visicorder family has 
ailure, company. In case of fire, water been introduced recently. The 
Each from the pool would go direct- new 1108 Visicorder is designed 
> ly into the sprinkler system. to allow high-speed récording 
~ Second, it is used as a continu- of up to 24 channels of scientific 
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and test data simultaneously. 
The 1108 is a dry and dustless 
direct-recording oscillograph 
that produces instantly-read- 


able records without processing 
of any kind. Chart speeds— 
adjustable in 15 variations from 
.05 to 80 inches per second—are 
pushbutton-selected. 


January 


Airless Spraying Systems 

With the development of an 
airless spray system, Binks 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. can 
evaluate users’ spray finishing 
needs objectively and supply 
the type system best suited for 
a particular painting or finish- 
ing job. 
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In-plant and maintenance 
painting are jobs which airless 
spray systems handle with ease. 
Overspray in an airless system 
is drastically reduced in com- 
parison with the air-powered 
system. Two basic systems are 
offered, a 55-gallon, and a 5-10 


gallon outfit. Either system 
may be operated from plant 
compressed air systems, or air 
from portable compressors. 

In most maintenance paint 
jobs there will be no need for 
shutting down production lines 
or closing up the building. 





NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


JANUARY 


10 Years: 


The Aeronca Management Club, Middletown, Ohio 


Lockheed Eastern Management Club, Inc., Jamaica, 


New York 


5 Years: 


Kaiser Steel Management Club, Fontana, California 


FEBRUARY 


5 Yeors: 
less Hills, Pa. 


Fairless Works Management Club, U. S. Steel, Fair- 
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MANAGE MAGAZINE 


DELEGATION BE HANGED— 

A playlet ... designed to show supervisors 
the rich rewards of proper delegation of 
responsibility. 


“AN OVERVIEW OF MANAGEMENT”— 

A basic lecture presentation, making lib- 
eral use of visual aids. Complete materials 
are furnished with instructions for use. 
Essentials and basic principles of the man- 
agement process are presented, illus- 
trated, and summarized. 


ISSUES IN MODERN MANAGEMENT— 
A small group study-discussion program. 
Helps participants to critically analyze 
broad and complex issues that concern 
management and management people. 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION PRO- 
GRAMS— 

A complete manual which details the Man- 
agement Information concept (how to tell 
and show what goes on in the company) 
... tells how to apply it...and gives step 
by step instructions on procedures. This is 
guaranteed to pep up your management 
meetings and assure enthusiastic listeners 
when followed properly. 


THE “SELLING AMERICA” ECONOMICS 
PROGRAM— 

A three unit, audience participation pro- 
gram using visual aids. Teaches principles 
of the American free enterprise system 
and qualifies participants to explain them, 
in turn, to others. 
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‘em TELEGRAPHIC. TOURNAMENT 


i 2 and 3, 1960 


TH ANNUAL 
NMA 
BOWLING CLASSIC AND 


Sponsored by 
Lima Management Club, Inc., 


at Westgate Lanes, Lima, Ohio 


cn 19, 20, 26 and 27 


Bonafide members of the NMA who bow] in an 


ABC-sanctioned league will bowl three games @ 


across six alleys for cash prizes and trophies. 





Advanced Management Institute 





Washington Report 

How to Write Your Congressman 
Motives and Conflicts 

Taxes and Your Family Records 

The Humanities in Training 

Foremen Look to Their Future Status 


Solve Your Labor Problems at the 
Foreman Level 


Act on Fact 

Management Conferences 

NMA Officers and Directors for 1960 
News Briefs 


Club Anniversaries 


Management Development Programs 


NMA Bowling Tournament 
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